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PREFACE. 



When asked to prepare a manual of English poetry, my only 
hesitation arose from the number and the excellence of the col- 
lections which are already in existence. It is not long since the 
Archbishop of Dublin published his Household Book of English 
Poetry , and the late Mr. Emerson his Parnassus ; and though 
more than twenty years have elapsed since the publication of 
Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury , that little volume is still ex- 
ceedingly precious to all lovers of Songs and Lyrics. 

My hesitation was removed when I considered that the plan 
here adopted differs in some respects from that which is found 
in most other selections ; and still more when I remembered 
the deep pleasure which thousands of readers have derived 
from multitudes of different volumes of the same character with 
this. In my own school-days it was part of our weekly work 
to learn by heart a certain amount of English poetry, and an 
Anthology was put into our hands for this purpose. The book 
has probably long out of print y .nor hpd it any very pre- 
dominant claims to axtentior/. it admitted many poems by 
writers altogether unknown; jlot^g forgotten ; and while it 
made room for some passage of ,c£dy, tenth-rate excellence it 
excluded others of thp supromesFmerit, ’ Yet I can testify that 
the little volume gave no amali amount iof innocent pleasure to 
many boys, and that the impressions left by frequent reading 
of the passages there collected formed a valuable part of my 
own early education. The practice of learning English poetry 
by heart in Public Schools is not, I fear, so common as it 
used to be, but I am quite sure that it would with very small 
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expenditure of time produce more valaable results than some of 
the studies in which long hours are weekly spent. 

Since familiarity with the best English poetry is so desirable, 
I have come to the conclusion that I can at least do no harm 
by publishing the following selections. This volume is not 
meant to come into competition with any existing manuals. 
I have collected from our best poets in each main epoch of 
English poetry such complete poems, or brief passages from 
longer works, as seemed most likely to be of use in forming 
the taste of young readers. No one could read or learn by 
the passages here collected without being morally and mentally 
the richer and better for it. “The noble mansion,’ * says 
Walter Savage Landor, “ is most distinguished by the beautiful 
images it retains of beings passed away ; and so is the noble 
mind.” The picture gallery of a pure imagination cannot be 
stored with loftier or lovelier images than those which it may 
derive from the writings of the true singers who are here rep- 
resented. The poets, better than any other moral teachers, lead 
us to “the great in conduct, and the pure in thought.” No 
one has better described their highest function than the poet 
who so nobly fulfilled it — William Wordsworth. “I doubt 
not, ” he wrote to a friend, “ that you will share with me an invin- 
cible confidence that my writings, and among them these little 
poems, will co-operate with the benign tendencies of human 
nature and society, wherever found ; and that they will in 
their degree, be dK$&fcipt^\i» roaliijg “JiA wiser and better. 
. . . To console £hk fc ftfflided ; to adtfr # StfnWght to daylight by 
making the happy happkfr w ;t to young and the gracious 
of every age to see, to atid therefore to become 

more actively and secu^ly" fc yil^d^^rC-thi^ is their office, which 
I trust they will faithfully *perf cTrAa^* long* after we, that is, all 
that is mortal of us, are mouldered in our graves.” Surely this 
is a lofty description of the aim of poetry ; yet, lofty as it is, 
our truest poets have set before themselves no lower standard. 

The first few passages are taken from Chaucer. The paucity 
of them must not be taken, any more than in the case of other 
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poets, for a measure of Chaucer’s greatness. The task of 
selection has been guided in every instance by special reasons, 
and it seemed undesirable to multiply for young readers pas- 
sages -which abound in archaic words and phrases. But even 
from the short specimens here given, it may be seen that 
Chancer resembles Shakespeare in happy sprightl incss and 
serene benignity ; that he is, as all poets should be, “ simple, 
sensuous, passionate” ; that he knows how to awaken laughter 
by delicate touches of satire, and also to bring tears into the 
eyes by natural pathos. If he resembles Shakespeare in his 
cheerfulness, and power of describing character and telling 
a story, he resembles Wordsworth in his freedom from mere 
“ poetic phraseology.” 

And anone, as I the day espied. 

No lenger wolde I in my bed abide, 

But unto a wood that was fast by 
I went forth alone and boldely, 

And held the way downe by a brooke side, 

Til I came to a land of white and grene, 

So faire one had I never in been. 

The ground was grene y-powdred with daisie. 

The floures and the groves alike high 

All grene and white— was nothing else seene. 



Could anything be more exquisitely true yet more absolutely 
simple than the little touch of simple white and green with 
which the poet brings a spring meadow under the sunlight 
before our eyes ? 

Chaucer has been compared to an April day, full in itself of 
warmth and brightness, but followed often by rough weeks and 
frosty nights, which nip all the early blossoms. He died in 
1400, and the whole remainder of the fifteenth century does not 
produce a single pre-eminent poet. The jealousy and opposi- 
tion of the clergy to all novelties — a prescient intuition of the 
day when they should smart under the scourge of such poets 
as Skelton, Lindsay, and Butler — the absence of all patronage, 
the troubles in the civil wars of the Roses, in which, says the 
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chronicler, “the sound of the church bells was not heard for 
drums and trumpets, ’ ’ may have contributed to the dearth of 
prominent poets. Possibly, however, to the middle of this 
century is due, in its oldest form, that grand old ballad of 
Chevy Chase , which Sir Philip Sidney used to say “ stirred his 
heart like the blast of a trumpet’ * ; and it is at least probable 
that during this prosaic period many another of our great ballads 
sprang from the heart of the people. These ballads form a 
distinct and separate phrase of literature, and are well worth 
study and attention. Even the ruggedness of their antiquity, 
and the uncertainty of their original form in the multitudinous 
shapas they have assumed in the traditions of the people, only 
make them more venerable, just as one venerates an old sword 
all the more for the rust upon its scabbard and the hacks and 
dents upon its blade. They deal in strong situations, and 
describe with unsparing yet reverent truth the fiercest passions 
of human nature. Undoubtedly they arc hot, rude, graphic : 
he whose mind is not strong enough to walk among scenes of 
battle and murder and sudden death ; he whose “ slothful loves 
and dainty sympathies” are too fine spun to face the dark- 
est and most unspoken tragedies of human life, must turn else- 
where. Yet, as Mr. Allingham observes, “All is not darkness 
and tempest in this region of song ; gay stories of true love 
with a happy ending are many ; and they who love enchant- 
ments, and to be borne off into fairy land, may have their 
wish at the turning of a leaf.” 

Take the well-known ballad of Helen of Kirkconnel. Her 
lover is talking to Helen, when his rival aims a shot at him, 
which the maiden receives into her own heart : — 

O think na ye my heart was sair, 

When my love dropt and spak na mair ! 

Then did she swoon wi’ meikle care 
On fair Kirkconnel lea ; 

And I went down the water side, 

None but my foe to be my guide, 

None but my foe to be my guide 
On fair Kirkconnel lea. 
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I crossed the stream, the sword did draw, 

I hacked him into pieces sma', 

I hacked him into pieces sma’, 

For her sake that died for me. 

And then, after this terrific outburst of savage vengeance, 
mark the sadden gush of unspeakable love, tenderness, and 
regret, in the very next verse : — 

0 Helen fair beyond compare, 

I’ll mak’ a garland o’ your hair, 

Shall bind my heart for evermair 

Until the day I dee. 

1 wad I were where Helen lies ; 

Night and day on me she cries, 

And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 

The same qualities come out, perhaps with yet more striking 
intensity, in the ballad of Edom o 9 Gordon. This traitor makes 
a raid upon a castle in the lord’s absence, and tries to seize the 
person of his lady. Seeing the armed men in the distance, she 
thinks it is her lord returning, arrays herself in her robes, and 
prepares a banquet ; but when Gordon comes the gates are shut, 
and she mounts the tower to parley with him. He orders her 
to come down, on pain of being burnt in the castle with her 
three babes ; in reply she bids her henchman load a gun, and 
fires at Edom. 

She stood upon her castle wa\ 

And let twa bullets flee ; 

She missed that bloody butcher’s heart, 

And only rased his knee. 

“ Set fire to the house,” quo’ fause (Jordon, 

Wud wi’ dule and ire ; 

14 Fause layde, ye sail rue that shot, 

As ye burn in the fire.” 

Without a single break in the narrative, instantly, in the poet’s 
imagination, the castle is in fiames, and the thick smoke is 
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rolling through it in choking volumes toward the chamber of 
the little ones. 

O then bespak her little son. 

Sat on the nurse’s knee : 

“ O mither dear, gie owre this house. 

For the reek it smothers me." 

•• I wad gie a* my gowd, my bairn, 

Sae wad I a' my fee, 

For ae blast of the western wind 
To blaw the reek frae thee.** 

O then bespak her daughter dear, 

She was baith jimp and sma' : 

'* O, row me in a pair o’ sheets, 

And throw me owre the wa\” 

They rowed her in a pair o’ sheets,. 

And throwed her owre the wa’ ; 

But on the point o* Gordon’s spear 
She gat a deadly fa’.” 

0 bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 

And cherry were her cheeks, 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 

Whereon the red blond dreeps. 

Then wi’ his spear he turned her owre ; 

0 gin her face was wan ! 

He said, “ Ye are the first that e’er 

1 wished alive again.” 

He cam, and lookit again at her, 

O gin her skin was white ! 

" I might hae spared that bonnie face 
To hae been some man’s delight.” 

“ Busk and bonn, my merry men a*, 

For ill dooms I do guess : 

1 canna look on that bonnie face, 

As it lies on the grass.” 

Stricken with this new and wild remorse — aghast to see the 
sweet flower-face of the young girl, with its dew of blood upon 
the yellow hair — -the wretch flies. Meanwhile the lord riding 
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back to the castle finds it in fiames, and urges his men for- 
ward : — 

Then some they rade, and some they ran, 

Out owre the grass and bent ; 

But ere the foremost could win up, 

Baith layde and babes were brent. 

And after the Gordon he is gane. 

As fast as he might dri’e ; 

And soon i* the Gordon’s foul heart’s bluid 
He’s wroken his fair ladye. 

After reading such horrible tragedy as this, one asks, Is it a 
fit subject for poetry ? is it right to deal with such scenes ? 
The answer is simple. It is not right, if they be told simply 
to borrow our feelings with idle and fruitless emotion, which is 
the vice of modern sensationalism ; but it is right, if the sin 
and crime be spoken of with due gravity and rightness of feel- 
ing. Pity and terror may be evoked, but, as was the case in 
ancieut tragedy, they may be evoked only for purifying pur- 
poses. It is a sin and an error to paint the horrors of life for 
the sole purpose of beguiling an idle hour ; but it is right for 
the poet to gaze upon them — right for him “ to see life steadily, 
and see it whole,” if he does so with a due sense of its solemn 
and unspeakable import. 

As no ballads could be given in the limited space of this 
volume, I may here furnish one complete specimen, which is 
very characteristic of the intensity and of the swift pathetic 
transitions of ballad style in the midst of its simplicity — the 
ballad of Edward, or the Twa Brothers — the ancientness and 
popularity of which is best attested by the large number of 
different versions in which it appears. 

There were twa brothers at the scule, 

And when they got awa\ 

It’s “ Will ye play at the stane-chucking, 

Or will ye play at the ba*, 

Or will ye gae up to yon hill head. 

And there we’ll wrestle a fa* ?” 
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•• I winna play at the stane-chucking, 

I winna play at the ba’, 

Bnt 111 gae up to yon bonny green hill, 

And there we’ 11 wrestle a fa’.” 

They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 

Till John fell to the ground : 

A dirk fell out of William’s pouch, 

And gave John a deadly wound. 

“ O lift me up upon your back, 

Take me to yon well fair, 

And wash my bluidy wounds o’er and o’er, 
And they’ll ne’er bleed nae mair.” 

He lifted his brother upon his back, 

Ta’en him to yon well fair, 

And washed his bluidy wounds o’er and o’er, 
But they bleed aye mair and mair. 

“ O tak ye aff my holland sark, 

And rive it gair by gair, 

And bind it in my bluidy wounds, 

And they’ll ne’er bleed nae mair.” 

He’s taken aff his holland sark, 

And rived it gair by gair, 

And bound it in his bluidy wounds, 

But they bled aye mair and mair. 

*• O tak ye aff my green sleiding, 

And row me saftly in, 

And tak me up to yon kirk style, 

Where the grass grows fair and green.” 

He’s taken aff the green sleiding, 

And rowed him saftly in, 

He’s laid him down by yon kirk style, 

Where the grass grows fair and green. 

“ O what will ye say to your father dear, 

When ye gae kame at e’en?” 

“ I’ll say ye’re lying by yon kirk style, 

Where the grass grows fair and green.” 

“ O no, O no, my brother dear, 

O ye must not say so ; 
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But say that I’m gaue to a foreign land. 
Where no man does me know.” 

When he sat in his father’s chair. 

He grew baith pale and wan. 

“ O what bluid’s that upon your brow, 

O tell to me, dear son ?” 

“ It is the bluid of my red roan steed, 

He wadna ride for me.” 

“0 thy steed’s bluid was ne’er sae red. 
Nor e’er sae dear to me. 

“ O what bluid’ 8 that upon your cheek, 

O dear son, tell to me ?” 

“ It is the bluid of my greyhound, 

He wadna hunt for me.” 

•*0 thy hound’s bluid was ne’er sae red. 
Nor e’er sae dear to me. 

O what bluid’s this upon your hand, 

O dear son tell tome?” 

“ It is the bluid of my falcon gay, 

He wadna flee for me.” 

“O thy hawk’ 8 bluid was ne’er sae red. 
Nor e’er so dear to me.” 

** O what bluid’s this upon your dirk, 
Dear Willie, tell to me ?” 

“ It is the bluid of my a’e brother, 

O dule and wae is me.” 

“ O what will ye say to your father dear, 
Dear Willie, tell tome?” 

“I’ll saddle my steed, and awa’ I’ll ride 
To dwell in some far countree.” 

“ O when will ye come back hame again, 
Dear Willie, tell to me ?” 

“ When sun and mune leap on yon hill, 
And that will never be. ” 

She turned hersel’ right round about, 
And her heart burst into three : 

** My a’e dear son is dead and gane, 

And my t’other ane ne’er I’ll see.” 
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This ballad is truly wonderful. The picture of the gay boys 
coming out of school ; the wrestle on the bonny green hill ; 
the accident ; the tender care of the homicide for bis brother, 
and the brother’s sympathizing fear of the results to him ; the 
agitation as he sat in his father’s chair ; the creeping chill which 
comes over his mother’s heart as, question after question, she 
divines with more and more terrible certainty what has hap- 
pened ; the boy’s dread of his father’s anger ; the burst of 
remorse with which he makes his wild confession ; his head- 
long flight ; and then the terrifically powerful image, unmatched 
and unmatchable save in Homer and the Niebelungen, 

She turned hersel’ light round about, 

And her heart burst into three 

— all these combine to give a splendid specimen of the peculiar 
power and excellence of our ancient ballad literature. 

Pope said that it was easy to mark the general course of 
English poetry : Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Dry- 
den, are the great landmarks of it. If we add the names of 
Pope, Cowper, Wordsworth, the list of poetic epochs is com- 
plete down to the beginning of the present generation. The 
dulness which I have said characterizes the whole of the fifteenth 
century, lasted far on into the sixteenth. The first half indeed 
of that century had the verse of Stephen Hawes and the 
rugged satire of Skelton to enliven it ; but Edmund Spenser, 
born in 1553, is its first epoch-making name. Ten years later 
was born the poet of all time, William Shakespeare. This is 
the Elizabethan age of our literature, an astonishing and 
unequalled period of growth. Never again till the great 
French Revolution was there such a sudden blaze of majesty, 
of genius, and of strength. The decay of scholasticism, the 
downfall of the feudal power, the revival of classical literature, 
the discovery of America the progress of scientific invention, 
above all the spread of the Reformation, and the disenthral- 
ment of the national mind from the iron tyranny and super- 
stition of the Dark Ages, combined to stimulate the intellect of 
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men, and to thrill them with such electrical flashes of eagerness 
and awakenment, as to account in part for the mighty result. 
The soil had been broken up, and the vegetation burst forth 
in tropical exuberance. In that day lived Shakespeare, 
and Bacon, and Sidney, and Spenser, and Surrey, and Hooker, 
and Ben Jonson, and Raleigh — and the names of poet, and 
soldier, and statesman, and philosopher, formed often one 
garland for a single brow. In poetry, however, the name of 
Spenser is the earliest ; and in spite of the tediousness of long- 
continued allegory, the chivalry, the sweetness, the richness, 
of his Faerie Queene will always win him a lofty place among 
the lovers of true poetry. In him too, as in all our greatest, 
we have a steady moral purpose. His end was, he tells us, 
“ to fashion a gentleman or noble person in virtuous and gentle 
discipline” ; and Milton said of him, that “ he dare be known 
to think our sage and serious poet Spenser a better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas.” 

But, great as Spenser was, his greatness was eclipsed by the 
greatest poet of that century — perhaps of any century — William 
Shakespeare. We cannot think of him without amazement. 
His works are, next to the Bible, the most precious and price- 
less heritage of imaginative genius. What new worlds they 
open to us ! In one play we are in magic islands, surrounded 
by perilous seas, with delicate spirits singing and harping in 
our ears; in the next, we are sitting at the stately council- 
board of kings, or listening to the roar of artillery round 
beleaguered cities ; in another our faces are reddened by the 
glare of the witches* caldron upon the blasted heath ; in a 
fourth, we watch the elves, under the yellow moonlight, dancing 
their ringlets to the wind. And how perfect in their kind is 
the splendor or the loveliness of those ever-changing scenes ; 
whether, as in the Troilus and Cressida, 

Upon the ringing plains of windy Troy 

We drink delight of battle with our peers ; 

or in As You Like It , we watch the wounded deer, stumbling 
wearily beside the rivulet under the waving bought of the Forest 
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of Ardennes ; or in Macbeth see the “ temple-haunting martlet” 
flitting to and fro in the “ eager air” about the Castle of Inver- 
ness ; or in Cymbeline take shelter under the noble Briton’s 
cave ; or in Borneo and Juliet assist at the lighted masque in 
the hall of the Capulets ; or with Julius Ccesar stand, thronged 
with conspiring senators, in the Capitol of Rome. Sometimes 
the electric flame of the poet’s genius seems to be blazing in the 
lightning, sometimes to be slumbering in the dewdrop. 

In the following pages only one or two passages have betMi 
selected from his plays — partly because they are all familiar to 
us as household words, but chiefly because such passages lose 
so incomparably when they are dissevered from their context. 

William Shakespeare died in 1616 ; in that year Milton was 
a child of eight years old. The genius of Milton dominates 
throughout the seventeenth century as that of Shakespeare in 
the sixteenth. It was the short and splendid period of Puritan 
mastery interpolated between the Shakespeare of Elizabeth and 
the Dry den of Charles II. Other poets indeed there were : 
there were Donne, and Quarles, and George Herbert, and 
Crashaw, and Herrick ; there were Cowley, and Marvell, and 
Waller ; and a crowd of Cavalier poets before the Revolution 
and after the Restoration. Side by side with these, “ with his 
garland and singing robes about him,” stands the solitary sub- 
lime form of John Milton, perhaps the very noblest of England’s 
sons. Shakespeare was a more myriad-minded genius, but 
Milton was the rarer and the lordlier soul. It may be his lit- 
erary imperfection, but assuredly it is his moral strength, that 
Milton could not have conceived such a character as Falstaff. 
For that “foul gray- haired iniquity” he would have had no 
bursts of inextinguishable laughter, nor any other words than 
those of King Henry Y. : — 

“ I know thee not, old man : fall to thy prayers. 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 

I have long dreamed of such a kind of man, 

So surfeit-swelled, so old, and so profane ; 

But, being awake, I do despise my dream,” 
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A modem writer has imagined Milton appearing at the Mer- 
maid Tavern, a pure beautiful youth, and, in answer to some 
burst of witty ribaldry, casting among the company that grand 
theory of his, “ that he who would not be frustrate of his hope 
to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
true poem — that is, a composition and pattern of the best and 
honorablest things. ” “ What a blush would have mounted on 

the old face of Ben Jon son before such a rebuke ! what inter- 
ruption of the jollity ! what mingled uneasiness and resentment ! 
— what forced laughter to conceal consternation ! Only Shake- 
speare, one thinks, would have turned on the bold youth a mild 
and approving eye, would have looked round the room to ob- 
serve the whole scene ; and remembering, perhaps, some pas- 
sages in his own life, would, mayhap, have had his own 
thoughts. ” 

But the days of Milton’s manhood were cast among men in- 
finitely more degraded than the Elizabethan wits ; and among 
the rhymesters of the Restoration he stands out like a being of 
another sphere. In the darkest days of English history, amid 
the loudest dissonance of Bacchus and his revellers, in days 
which, as Macaulay says, cannot be recalled without a blush, 
“the days of servitude without loyalty, and seusuality without 
love, of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold 
hearts and narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the 
bigot, and the slave” — in those days, blind, detested, impov- 
erished, deserted, Milton — 

with voice unchanged, 

To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues, 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 
And solitude — 

still “ gazed on the bright countenance of Truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightful studies*” and gave to the world, in 
Paradise Lost , the imperishable memorial of a lofty soul. 
Dryden and Milton were contemporaries for more than forty 
years ; but while Dryden was adding by numerous plays and 
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prologues to the corruption of the stage, Milton was speaking 
in a voice which has been compared to the swell of the ad- 
vancing tide, settling into the long thunder of billows, breaking 
for leagues along the shore. While the gay creatures who 
fluttered in the brief sunshine of a licentious prosperity were 
grating upon their “ scrannel pipes” their ‘Mean and flashy 
songs / 9 he was asserting Eternal Providence, and justifying the 
ways of God to man. 

There is no need to apologize for the length of the extracts 
from the grand austere Puritan, who took his inspiration not 
“ from the heat of youth and the vapors of wine,” not even 
“ by the invocation of Dame Memory and her siren daughters,” 
but “by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich 
with all utterance and all knowledge, and sends out his seraphim 
with the hallowed fire of his altar to touch and purify the lips 
of whom he will.” 

The next poets who mark an epoch in English literature are 
Dryden and Pope. Dryden died in the year 1700 (and here 
let me remark, in passing, that three of our greatest poets died 
in the first year of a century — Chaucer in 1400, Dryden in 
1700, Cowper in 1800). It is the merit of Dryden to have 
brought into perfection the heroic couplet ; and this is what 
Gray alludes to when he says — 

Behold, where Dryden’ s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace. 

That Dryden was a great poet is undeniable ; that he dese- 
crated his high powers and burned them, like the incense of 
Israel, in unhallowed shrines, is no less certain. Happily, poetry 
like most of his, “ prurient yet passionless,” is also ephemeral. 
He was well aware of — he was even deeply penitent for — the 
sin he had committed in thus polluting the vestal flames of 
genius by kindling them on the altar of base passions ; and in 
some of his own noblest lines he says — 
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O gracious God, how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy ! 

Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 

Debased to each obscene and impious use. 

Whose harmony was first ordained above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love ! — 

O, wretched we, why were we hurried down 
This lubrique and adulterate age . . . ? 

What can we say t’ excuse our second fall ? 

It is not without regret that I have here omitted his famous 
Alexander's Feast , and substituted for it his other less-known 
Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. The latter contains however some 
very majestic lines, and is in many respects better suited for 
the following pages. 

The impulse begun by Dryden was continued by Pope, who 

Made poetry a mere mechanic art. 

And every scribbler had his tune by heart. 

As Milton reflects the grandeur of Puritanism in the glorious 
days of Cromwell, as Dryden in his many instances of false 
taste represents the decadent reign of Charles II., so Pope, in 
his smooth, artificial mannerism, is the representative of the 
eighteenth century. In that age critics could quote with ex- 
travagant admiration a description of Night in which the 
mountains are said to nod their drowsy heads, and the flowers 
to sweat under the night-dews. The poet of such an age, if he 
reflected the characteristics of his own time, could hardly be 
expected to excel except in philosophical poetry like The Essay 
on Man , or in such scathing satire as the lines to Addison, or 
such glittering mock-heroics as The Rape of the Lock. In 
Pope’s time all affectation of “ the great” in poetry was over ; 
for imagination there was mere fancy ; for courageous labor and 
solid study there were florid diction and jeux d'esprits ; for the 
“ leisurely ideal building up of a continuous action,” there were 
frivolities of which the author was half ashamed, and which 
were only meant at the best to amuse the leisure of idle fine 
gentlemen. So far from being born in a golden clime, 
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With golden stars above, 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 

The love of love, 

the poet was “ a man about town. ” The lofty ideal of a poet’s 
work had fallen into utter degradation, and Pope helped its 
fall. Yet such was his natural genius, so correct his style, so 
powerful his influence, that the sixty years of vacant and reg- 
ular inanity which followed are mainly due to him. 

Accordingly, the next of our epoch-making poets is William 
Cowper, the shy, religious hypochondriac, who spent his life 
in remote country villages with old ladies and evangelical 
clergymen, and who never gave a line to the world till he was 
fifty years of age. His main contribution to English literature 
consists in the fact that by his pure simple naturalness and 
heartiness he was the first to break loose from those chains and 
swaddling-bands in which Pope had bound the English Muse, 
and which had produced their worst degeneracy in the vaporous 
follies of a multitude of writers who are now forgotten. He 
had indeed been preceded in this work by James Thompson, 
and to a certain extent by other poets, but none of these 
were his equals in originality and power. Joined with him in 
spirit were Crabbe, the homely poet of village life, Bishop 
Percy, the collector of the Beliques, and Robert Burns, the 
glorious Ayrshire ploughman. What they did was to turn the 
age from the straight-dug ditches of affected mannerism to the 
pure and sunny fountains of nature, simplicity, and truth. 
Pope, with his ‘ * mechanic art” would have despised the un- 
varnished truth of Crabbe’ s simple narratives ; he would have 
regarded as half barbarous the heart- stirring, passionate strains 
of Burns ; he would have scorned the notion of a lovely and 
serious poem written to an old lady’s knitting-needles ; and 
would probably have condemned as unclassieal and irregular 
those true and tender lines, perhaps the most pathetic poem 
in our language, which the recluse of Olney wrote on the 
receipt of his mother’s picture. 

Cowper is less read than he deserves to be ; but he has this 
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glory, that he has ever been the favorite poet of deeply relig- 
ious minds ; and his history is peculiarly touching, as that of 
one who, himself plunged in despair and madness, has brought 
hope and consolation to a thousand other souls. 

O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless singing ; 

O Christians, to your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging ; 

O men, this man in brotherhood your weary hearts beguiling, 
Groaned inly while he gave you peace, and died while ye were smiling. 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation ; 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in love by wise and good forsaken — 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath taken ! 

Cowper died in 1800 . Our own century has produced no in- 
dividual names so great as those of Shakespeare or Milton ; but 
it is, perhaps, richer than any which have preceded it in poetic 
wealth and splendor. Poetry is no longer confined to a single 
current ; but, dividing itself into a hundred channels, refreshes 
every region of human intelligence and human emotion, and 
like the river of bliss through the midst of heaven — 

Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream. 

A new spirit seems once more to have swept over the heart of 
humanity. The literature of the last century has been enriched 
by the works of Scott, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Moore, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Hood, and a host of 
minor poets. 

Out of all these poets I select the one who most marks an 
epoch — William Wordsworth. The days are not very far past 
when flippant critics thought that they were crushing Words- 
worth (they might, says Southey, have talked as well of crush- 
Skiddaw) by quoting the two lines : 

A drowsy, frowsy poem, called the Excursion, ^ 

Writ in a manner which is my aversion, 

which was Byron’s way of characterizing that famous poem 
which Coleridge, with enthusiasm, called 
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An Orphic song, indeed, 

A song divine of high and passionate thoughts, 

To their own music chanted. 

Byron was long regarded as the supreme poet of his day, and he 
was indeed the founder, or, at -any rate, the chief representa- 
tive of a school. No one would question his genius or his great- 
ness. But from his school emanated such poems as Byron’s 
Heaven and Earth, Moore’s Loves of the Angels , Shelley’s Cenci , 
and Leigh Hunt’s Rimini ; from the school of Wordsworth such 
poems as made men more full of admiration, hope, and love. 
Byron wrote much that no person of delicate feeling could read 
without indignation ; Wordsworth made his laurel greener by 
uttering nothing base. The tendency of much of Byron’s verse 
was to make men moodier, more immoral, more egotistical, more 
selfish; the tendency of all that Wordsworth wrote was “to 
lend ardor to virtue and confidence to truth.” And therefore 
much of Byron’s poetry and nearly all his favorite characters — 
his Corsairs, and Laras, and Giaours, and Selims, and Don Juans, 
and Manfreds — are on their way to the limbo of oblivion ; while 
Wordsworth has inaugurated a new epoch, and remains the 
greatest poet of the epoch he began. The difference between 
the two, as poets, may be seen in the contrast between the two as 
men. The one traversed all Europe in search of pleasure, and 
too often “ his pathos is but the regret and his wisdom the 
languor and satiety, of the jaded voluptuary” : the other lived 
in a rustic cottage among the hills, and wrote with the light of 
heaven upon him in the bosom of a pure domestic life. One 
special occasion he notes, when returning home in the early 
morning, his whole spirit was stirred within him, as 

magnificent 

The morning rose in memorable pomp ; 

and there came over him one of those crises, so marked in the 
history of great minds, which color the whole after-course of 
existence. “ To the brim,” he, says 
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My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ; bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 

A dedicated spirit : on I walked 
In thankful blessedness which yet survives. 

And to this consecration — “ the silent influences of the morn- 
ing poured upon his head by the Invisible Hand” — he remained 
faithful as few priests have ever been to their calling, a priest 
of nature, a priest of God. 

I have for many reasons excluded from the following pages 
the works of authors yet living. No selection of English poetry 
can ever be entirely satisfactory to all readers : some will wonder 
why one poem, which is dear to them, has been omitted, while 
another poem, which they fail to value, has found a place. 
Diversities of taste are — perhaps happily — infinite ; and unless 
a book be made much longer than this, much must of necessity 
be left out which ranks among the highest efforts of poetic 
genius. Many poets whose names are not represented in the 
following pages — such as Hawes, Sackville, Gascoigne, Daniel, 
Donne, Carew, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Wither, Browne, 
Davenant, Philips, Parnell, Prior, Gay, Swift, Dyer, Shenstone, 
Young, Akenside, T. Warton, Mason, Crabbe, and others of 
more recent date — would furnish passages not unworthy of 
selection. But it is obvious that this book would have grown 
to an unwieldy size if many choice poems and fragments of 
poems had not been deliberately excluded. I can only repeat 
that the pretensions of this selection are very modest and hum- 
ble. If, however it prove to be acceptable, if it fulfil the hopes 
with which it has been thrown together, it may be followed in 
due time by a selection from the writings of those poets, both 
English and American, who to our great happiness are still 
living among, us and “ whose thoughts enrich the blood of the 
world.” 

The general plan of the work has been to arrange together 
the chief poets of each century, and to add selections from the 
Minor Poets. The term Minor Poets is not always intended as 
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a note of distinct inferiority. The order in which the passages 
are placed is not in every case strictly chronological. 

F. W. FARRAR. 

Note . — The selections in this volume from the works of Mrs. E. 
Barrett Browning, Arthur Hugh Clough, Thomas Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Lord Macaulay, and others, are made by the kind permission of 
Mr. Robert Browning, Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall, Mrs. C. L. Lewes, and Messrs. Longman and Co. 
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THE SQUIER. 

With him ther was his sone, a yonge Squier, 

A lover, and a lusty bachelor. 

With lockes crull 1 as they were laide in presse. 

Of twenty yere of age he was I gesse. 

Of his stature he was of even lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver , 2 and grete of strengthe. 

And he kadde be sometime in chevachie, 

In Flaundres, in Artois, and in Picardie, 

And borne him wel, as of so litel space. 

In hope to stonden in his ladies grace. 

Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
Alle ful of freshe floures, white and rede. 

Singing he was, or floyting 3 all the day, 

He was as freshe as is the monthe of May. 

Short was his goune, with sieves long and wide, 

Wel coude he sit on hors, and fayre ride. 

He coude songes make, and wel endite, 

Just and eke dance, and wel pourtraie and write. 

So hote he loved, that by nightertale 4 
He slep no more than doth the nightingale. 

Curteis he was, lowly, and servisable, 

And carf 6 before his fader at the table. 

Prologue of Canterbury Tales . 
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